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captured the Hill of Kemmel, but the timely arrival of French reinforcements stopped any further advance in this direction, and the other important ridges remained in the hands of the Allies.
The very diversity of these attacks contributed to their failure in the aggregate. Measured by previous achievements on the western front they had had enormous success, but in each case the initial rush had fallen short of the vital objectives, and forces had been dissipated which, if concentrated on one effort might have gained a decisive victory. Before the end of March Ludendorff had changed his plan, and instead of continuing his drive on Amiens was attacking simultaneously in Flanders and south of the Somme, and being checked by French reinforcements. At the end of May he launched another attack on the French on the heights above the River Aisne, and again had a spectacular success, sweeping over the Chemin des Dames and reaching the Marne, within forty miles of Paris. But here again he found himself stopped short of any vital objective by the arrival of American reinforcements, which in a most gallant action brought him to a standstill near Chateau-Thierry.
The Germans, being left in a narrow salient by this last
offensive, tried to improve their position by striking out to
the west towards  Compiegne,  but were quickly  checked.
Then on July 15 they had a last fling east of Rheims which
nded in a crushing defeat.   A day or two later the French
lunched a counter-attack on the Marne, and had a success
D complete that it compelled Ludendorff, who had gone to
'landers to prepare a new offensive in that region, to cancel
is plans and withdraw troops from the north to secure the
Ltuation on the Marne.   Before the end of July the initiative
ad passed from Ludendorff to Foch.
There Mad been no more dangerous period for the Allies, nd it n*ay be said that the war was won by the fortitude with irhich first of all the soldiers in the field, and next to them oth the French and British publics, stood the strain of the nmense losses and racking anxiety of these months. The rovermnents rose to the occasion—Clemenceau in France and loyd George in Great Britain; the fighting army was rein->rced in every possible way, 140,000 men being sent out fromack in Flanders which also had a great immediate success, but again was stopped short of its objective, the important railway junction of Hazebrouck, the capture of which would have been only less, if at all less, serious than that of Amiens. Another German attack on the Ypres salient                  It
